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IPA^ai.Y  FOOD  G-UIDF 


Every  meal — Milk  for  children,  bread  for  all. 

Every  day  Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children. 
A  green  or  yello\7  vegetable. 
A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable. 
Milk  for  all . 
Two  to  four  times  a  week  — 

Tomatoes  for  all. 

Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts. 

Eggs  (especially  for  children). 

Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or  cheese. 


*  5i<  5(s  >!<  *  * 

Hot  weather  meal  planning  includes  not  only  a  v/ise  selection  of  foods, 
but  also  a  time  schedule  that  arran^^es  the  cooking  so  that  it  is  not  necessary/ 
S    to  spend  so  much  time  in  an  overheated  kitchen.    A  succession  of  cold  meals  a.ro 
likely  to  lose  their  appeal,  so  tho  IB'arcrm  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  suggests  altcrne^ting  them  with  hot  meals  that  y/ill  provide  cold 
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The  delicate  flavor  of  lamb  makas  it  a  favorite  h.">t  weather  lueat  and  its  • 
present  low  cost  Lrinfr^s  it  vrlthin  reach  of  all  pocket bookn ,    Breast  of  lamb  can 
be  bought  for  about  12  cents  a  poimd  throughout  the  ccaintry  and  shoulder  averages 
about  20  cents  a  psrand.    '^^ither  r-ut  can  be  strlxed  and  served  cold  but  the 
should.er  makes  a  nnoh  nioro  sa,tl3f actcry  cold  di??ii* 

llew  peas  or  somo  other  fresh  green  vegatablo  m3>B  an  easy- to- cook:  and  re- 
freshin,^  vegGtabls  for  a  hot  day.    Rice  Is  a  pleasant  variation  from  potatoes* 
but  make,  a.  ^gravy  from  the.  Isab  drlppiiv^' f or  inanvr  Occidentals  do  not  rclieh  rice 
ujiless.  it  .is  served  rith  a  sauce  or  plenty  of  butter*    In  low  cost  meals  It  is 
obvious-  that  grary  is  raoro  economical  than  butter.    It  also  carries  with  it  soma  ■ 
of  the  nutriment,  of  the  meat.    Cook  enou^i  rice  to  serve  nert  day  with  scalloped  ' 
tomatoes,  cold  meat,  green  lettuce  salad,  and  diced  pinear^^le. 

Trosh  pineapple  is  inorpensivs  just  no??,  costing  about  ten  cents  -apiece, 
which  makes  it ■  arvailable  for  the  lo?;  cost  meal.    Out  it  in  small  pieces  and  . 
servo  it  77ith  other  froits.  in  a  frait  ciap  or  slicod._and  eaten  alone,  vdth  or 
.•iTithout- sugar,  -dspending  -on  .indivxduai  taste  and  the  ripeness  of  the  frait.  It 
makes  a  good  dessert  to  follovf  the  stuffed  shoulder  of  Irimb.    Since  out  family  ' 
tMs- w©ek..is..i:iompOB6d-of  t»'0  adu:/.s  and  one  child,  a  tliree  year  old,  there  ^ill 
"be  plenty  ^eft  over  for  pjicther  meal.    The  throe  year  old,  by 'the  way,  may  have 
CTerythine  in  thig  dinner,  including  the  pineapple,  but  in  smaller  amounts,- the '■  - 
bureau' Gv -Ghlld-f ceding  expert  says. 

^Tne-suppor-.of  Q|:g  eala-d  .and  nrof  f  ins  Trill  not  remilre  e.ny  cooking.  Ivlake 
enough  sr.\fflriS  at  brealrf ast- eo  there  V7ill.be  some  l$x"t  for  toasting  or  inarming- 
over*  nJhe-^gg' should  be  cooked. ^hilo  ths  meat  is  roasting.  And  while  we  ^tq 
on  the.  subject  of  .e^^s.  the  bnreau  \7am3  against  overcool:i.ng- thf^m^  ^hi-ch-  toughens-- 
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the  whites.     The  "btireau  prefers  the  na^rie,  "hard  cocked  egg-s"  to  "hsrd  "boiled," 
since  it  advises  simmering,  not  bcilirg,  for  both  soft  and  hard  cooked  eggs. 

Ti\e  cost  of  filling  this  market  basket  for  one  week  for  a  family  of 
three  averages  $4.92  from  figures  gathered  in  thirteen  different  cities  through- 
out the  country.    The  avera,ge  priced  stor©  was  used  for  this  study  rather  than 
a  more  eirpensive  source.    Jollowing  ar3  the  cities  and  the  prices  according 
to  this  classification:     Chicago,  $4.61;  ^Tjw  Orleans,  $4.61;  St.  Louis,  $4.71; 
Detroit,  $4.60;  Dallas,  $4.81;  Pittsburgh,  $4.83;  Boston,  $4.90;  ICansas  City, 
$4.93;  Charlotte,  $5.01;  Riiladelphia,  $5.09;  Atlanta,  $5.20;  I^Tow  York,  $5.45. 


A  SAJ^ILY  or  TESZS 
including 

two  adults  and  1  child  should  br.3/  every  week: 


Bread   lO  -  15  lbs. 

riour   1  r    2  lbs. 

Cereal   3  -    4  lbs. 

Whole  fresh  milk   9-14  qts. 

or  tall 

Canned  evaporated  milk.    9  -  14  carxS 

Potatoes   8  -  10  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  pea^nut  butter  —  1  -    2  lbs. 

Toratoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citru.s  frjiits   4  lbs. 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  gi-cen  or  yollo?7  color)  and 

iiaexpsnslve  f raits.....   12  -  14  lbs. 

Pats,  suc'n  as  lard,  salt  porlk:,  bacon,  margarin,  butter,  etc   2  lbs. 

Sugar,  and  molasses   2j  lbs. 

Lean  meat,  fish,  d^oose,  eggs   3  -    5  lb 3. 

Dg^^s  (for  child)   3 


********* 


i 
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m.m  ?0R  om  day 


BrecJrf'ast 

?resh  fruit 
Cooked  cereal  with  milk 
Corron.eal  muffins 
Coffee  Milk  (cliild) 


Dinner 

Stuffed  Slnoulder  of  Lrrao 
New  Peas  or  ether  G-reon  Ye^eta'ole 
Kice  with  '^ravy  Sliced  Pineapple 

Tea 


Supper 

Erg  Salad 
Toasted  coriir.eal  imiffins 
Milk  for  all 


* 


* 


* 


FJSCIPES 


liese  recipes  servo  5  persons) 


2  cups  corn  meal 

l/2  tcaspooa  soda 

2  teaspoons  bakizis  poFdar 


2  teaspoons  salt 
2  cups  sour  milk 
2  engs 


2  tablcsDoons  melted 


fat 


Sift  the  dry  in{;:redlents  and  add  the  milk.    Md  the  well-heat  en 
eggs  and  the  fat.    Four  into  very  hot  well  buttered  muffin  pans.    Bake  from 
25  to  30  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  (400°  to  4S5^  F). 


I 
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BOAST  STUFIED  SHOULDEH  Of  LMB 


SelGct  a  shciilder  of  lanilD  \"Gighing  from  3  to  4  pounds.    Ha.vG  the 
"b-atclier  remove  all  the  "bones  and  the  fell.     Save  the  "bones  for  making  ■ 
soup.    A  lamb  sho'ildor  may  bo  stuffed  and  either  left  flat  or  rolled. 
The  flat  shoulder  is  easier  to  sew  up  than  the  rolled,  .and  the  pocket 
holds  twice  as  mch  stuffing.    Either  of  these  conrpletely  boned  stuffed 
shoulders  can  be  carved  stra.ight  through  in  attractive  slices  of  part 
neat  and  part  stuffing. 

Wipe  the  meat  with  a  damp  cloth.     Sprinkle  the  inside  of  the 
> pocket  with  salt  and  pepper,  pile  the  hot  stuffing  in  lightly,  and 
sew  the  edges  together.    Joib  salt,  pepper,  and  flour  over  the  outside. 
If  the  shoulder  has  only  a  very  thin  covering  of  fa,t,  lay  several  strips 
of  bacon  over  the  top.    Place  the  roast  on  a  reck  in  an  open  pan  without 
water.     Sear  for  30  nirrj.tes  in  a  hot  oven  (4-80*^  ?.),     If  bacon  is  laid 
over  the  roast,  sl.orten  the  time  of  searing  so  as  to  avoid  ovcrbrowning. 
Reduce  the  temperature  of  the  oven  to  300'^  F.  and  cock  T,he  meat  at  this 
temperature  until  tender.    Prom  t?/o  and  one— half  to  three  hours  will  be 
required  to  cook  a  mo diitm- sized  stuffed  sriouldcr  at  these  oven  tempera- 
tures.   Serve  hot,  with  brown  gravy. 


i^orccmeat  Stuffing 

2  cups  fine  dry  bread  crumbs  l/8  teaspoon  celery  seed 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat  l/4  teaspoon  savory  seasoning 

1/4  cup  chopped  celery  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion  l/S  teaspoon  pepper 

1  sprig  parsley,  cut  fine 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  skillet,  add  the  celery  and  onion,  and  cook 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  Add  the  bread  crumbs  and  seasonings  and  stir 
until  well  mixed. 
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THE  MESET  BASKET 


the  Bureau  of  Heme  Economics, 
IT.S*  Department  of  Agricultiire,  arxd 

the  Woman. *s  Division  of  the 
President's  Emergency  Committee  for 
Bmploj.'ment 


milLY  POOD  GUIDE 


Every  meal~"Milk  for  children,  "bread  for  all. 

Every  day  Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding. 

Potatoes, 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children, 

A  green  or  yellow  vegetaole, 

A  frait  or  additional  vegetaola, 

Llilk  for  all. 
Two  to  four  times  a  week— » 

Tomatoes  for  all. 

Dried  "beans  and  peas  or  peanuts. 

Eggs  (especially  for  children). 
 Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry, or  cheese. 


iji  >p    ^<     ^  ifs    :^    :S(  9|C 

A  new  dress  for  the  old  American  stand"by,  lamh  stew,  and  a  jellied  dress  at 

that,  is  a  hot  weather  prescription  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 

anxious 

Agriculture,  offers  to  all  homemaliers/f or  an  inexpensive  dish  that  is  easy  to  prepare 
^  in  hot  weather.    Jellied  lamb  and  jellied  "beef  stew  may  sound  a  little  radical  to 
some  per  sons  J  "but  if  soup  can  "be  jellied,  why  not  stew,  the  "bureau  asks.    The  new 
dishes  com"bine  economy,  nutrition,  and  time  saving,  with  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
appropriate  for  July  days  than  hot  stews* 
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^  The  taste  for  an  attractive  galantine  or  jellied  salad  is  not  necessarily- 

coincident  with  plenty  of  money  for  the  food  budget*    If  it  were,  it  would  "be  simple 
to  satisfy  the  longing,  for  the  markets  of  the  world  are  at  one's  disposal  with  all 
sorts  of  attractive  offerings,    When  the  "budget  is  limited,  the  task  "becomes  much 
more  difficult,  since  the  least  expensive  and  satisfying  dishes  are  usually  hot  con- 
coctions, lilie  stews  and  thick  soups* 

In  keeping  with  the  food  guide  outlined  for  families  with  limited  incomes, the 
"bureau  recently  developed  a  series  of  six  attractive  one-dish  meals  that  can  "be  jel- 
lied.   The  ingredients  are  all  inexpensive  and  the  dishes  are  easy  to  prepare* 

Sggs,  fish,  rice,  spaghetti,  vegeta"bles,  and  stewing  meat  are  used  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  serve  five  persons  very  generously,  so  little  additional  food  need 
Tae  served*    Ihe  salads  are  an  excellent  medim  for  utilizing  left  over  vegetables* 
iFish,  other  than  hali"but,  may  "be  used  in  the  fish  salad*    Hali"but  was  chosen  "because 
it  is  usually  available  throughout  the  country.    Small  "phole  fish  may  "be  substituted 
for  the  steak  variety,  "but  small  fish  must  "be  thoroughly  "boned  after  cooking,  usually 
a  rather  tedious  task.    Canned  fish  may  also  serve  as  a  "basis  for  a  salad,  "but  the 
canned  fom  requires  a  little  different  treatment  from  fresh  fish.    It  should  he 
drained,  flaked  and  "boned  and  added  to  the  salad  as  any  other  cold  ingredient.  The 
gelatin  should  have  an  acid  "base  as  in  the  fresh  fish  salad. 

The  low  cost  of  these  delicious  jellied  dishes  is  one  of  their  most  attractive 
features;  they  range  from  only  30  cents  to  61  cents  for  five  generous  servings.  The 
only  additional  expense  necessary  to  make  up  the  meal  for  the  dinner  menu  suggested 
to-day  is  lettuce  or  finely  shredded  ca"b"bage,  a  tart  salad  dressing,  "bread  and  "butter 
and  iced  cocoa*    The  "bureau  suggests  that  the  ice  "be  removed  from  the  cocoa  for  very 
young  children,  who,  as  a  special  treat,  are  drinkiing  cocoa,  which  is  usually  denied 
them* 

Since  potatoes  are  not  especially  palatable  in  jellied  form  they  were  exclude<3U 
The  lamb  dish  has  cooked  rice  in  it,  however,  which  not  only  adds  to  the  food  value 
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3^l-:.t  ig.  most  attractive  susp^ezided  in  the  geiatin.    Cooked  spaghetti  was  used  gucccs*-* 
in  two  of  the  combinations!  one  made  with  vegetables  and  the  other  vdth  canned 
portsomme*    An^  canned  meat  broth  can  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  jellied  dish,  a 
£kct  that  is  v/ell  to  remember  for  unexpected  occasions  when  fresh  meat  is  not  avail- 
able* 

Almost  any  vegetable  can  be  introduced- into  these  jellied  combinations  provid*- 
Ing  it  is  not  watery  like  squash.    With  spinach,  be  careful  not  to  overcook  it;  it 
should  be  comparatively  firm  and  not  mushy*    Allow  spinach  to  cool  and  then  chop  it. 
Used  this  way  spinach  makes  a  colorful  as  well  as  nutritious  addition  to  the  salad. 
Haw  caooage  gives  crispiiess  and  moderates  the  extreme  smoothness  which  many  persons 
find  objectionable  in  jellied  dishes. 

It  is  best  to  prepare  these  jellied  dishes  the  day  before —  or  early  in  the 
morning^  if  they  are  to  be  served  at  the  evening  meal,    A  plain  gelatin  will  set  mucb 
faster  than  any  of  these,  which  are  chock-full  of  meat,  vegetables  or  fish.    If  they 
are  put  away  to  set  in  a  dish  with  straight  sides,  the  salad  will  slip  out  of  the 
molds  easily.    Be  sure  to  turn  them  out  on  a  dish  that  has  been  rinsed  in  cold  water 
and  not  dried.    In  case  the  salad  does  not  come  out  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
plate,  it  is  ^asy  to  slide  it  into  place  on  the  wet  surface  of  the- dish. 

With  the  various  ingredients,  all  sorts  of  interesting  patterns  can  be  made  in 
the  meld,  but  this  tslces  time  which  you  may  not  wish  to  spend  on  any  one  meal.  If 
you  do  decide  to  take  time  for  decorative  effects,  the  gelatin  must  be  partly  set  be- 

j  fore  you  lay  out  the  pattern,  and  then  only  one  layer  can  be  added  at  a  time,  allow- 
ing  each  to  set  a  trifle  before  beginning  on  the  next. 

j  •  Sach  of  these  jp-llied  combinations  was  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  mak- 

ing an  attractive  dish  as  well  as  for  its  nutritive  Value.    Children  old  enoxigh  to 

j  2aave  solid  food  may  pat  any  on«?  of  the  salads,  the  bur(=».au  says.    H^^cipes  for  all  of 

I  these  jellied  dishes  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  sending  your  request  to  the  Bureau 
cf  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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•  (  The  cost  of  filling  a  week^s  market  basket  for  a  fa:nily  of  five, on  the  "basis 

0of  the  low-cost  food  gaide  developed  by  the  "bureau,  averages  $7.60.    This  estimate 
was  determined  from  a  study  of  food  costs  in  12  cities,  buying  at  the  average, 
leather  than  at  the  more  expensive  type  stores.    New  Orleans  was  low  with  a  figure  of 
$7.24,  and  New  York  City  was  a  dollar  more.    Much  of  the  difference  in  price  was  due 
to  the  variation  in  selling  practices;  some  articles  can  be  bought  in  bulk  in  cer- 
tain cities  while  in  others  only  packaged  foods  are  handled — -  which  fact  usually 
adds  to  the  expense  per  pound,    following  ar6  the  cities  listed  according  to  the 
,  rate  of  expense  for  filling  the  market  basket:    New  Orleans,  $7.24;  Dallas,  $7.26; 

1." 

Chicago,  $7.31;  St.  Louis,  $7,40;  vTashington,  D^C,  $7343;  Detroit,  $7.47;  Philadel- 
phia, $7*58;  Pittsburgh,  $7.61;  Kansas  City,  $7.68;  Charlotte,  $7.86;  Boston,  $8.03; 
New  York  City,  $8,24, 

A  PBIILY  OP  PIVB 
including 

father,  mother,  and  three  children  should  buy  every  week: 

Bread  «•••...•   12«16  pounds 

ilour  1-    2  pounds 

Cereal   4-    6  pounds 

T/Jhole  fresh  milk   .  23  -  28  quarts 

or  ftall 

Canned  unsweetened  milk  .  23  —  28 (cans 

Potatoes   15-20  po'onds 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter    .....    ...    1-2  pounds 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citiu.s  fruit  i  6  pounds 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color),  and 

inexpensive  fruits  ,  ,  •  15  -  18  pounds 

J^tsj  such  as  bacon,  butter,  lard,  margarine,  salt  pork,  etc.  ...  2-3  pounds 

Sugar  and  molasses   ^  pounds 

Lean  meat,  fish^  cheese,  ftggs  (8  eggs  axDproximate  1  po^and)    ....    5-7  pounds 

Eggs  (for 'children)  •  •  S  eggs 

Csiffee    •«.••.,.••   1  poujid 

Tea   i  pound 

Ig-NU 
Breakfast 

Cookerd  cereal  with  apricots 
Coffee  (adults)       Milk  (children) 

Dinner 

Lamb  and  Vegetables  in  Aspic 
Lettuce  Salad  Dressing 

Iced  Cocoa 
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Supper 


Black  Bean  Soup    -  leiaon 
Toasted  VThole  Wheat  Bread 
Berry  Pie 
Tea  (adults)  Milk  (children) 

'lamb  &  VSC-3TABLES  IN  ASPIC 

2  pounds  breast  of  lamb  1  cup  cooked  chopped  spinach 

3  pints  water  1  cup  cooked  diced  carrots 
2-1/2  teaspoons  salt  1  cup  lean  chopped  lamb 

3  tablespoons  gelatin  2  tablespoons  lemon  Juice 

1/2  cup  cold  water  1  teaspoon  onion  pa;lp 

1  cup  cooked  flaky  rice 

Wipe  the  meat  well,  put  in  a  saucepan,  add  the  3  pints  of  cold  water,  part- 
ly cover  and  siomer  until  the  meat  is  tender.    Remove  the  meat,  add  sufficient  hot 
water  to  the  broth  to  make  1  quart.    Add  the  salt.    Allow  this  to  cool,  and  remove 
the  fat.    Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  1/2  cup  of  cold  water  for  5  minutes.  Reheat 
the  broth,  pour  over  the  gelatin  and  stir  until  the  gelatin  has  dissolved.  Vtoen 
the  gelatin  mixture  has  partly  set  add  the  vegetables,  meat,  lemon  juice  and  onion 
pulp.     Stir  until  well  mixed  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  wet  mold  and  put  in  a  cold 
place  until  set.    Turn  out  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  salad  dressing. 


JELLIED  VEGETABLE  SALAi: 


3  tablespoons  gelatin 
1/2  cup  cold  water 

1  quart  can  tomatoes 

2  teas-Doons  salt 


1-1 /2  cups  cooked  peas 

2  cups  shredded  raw  cabbage 

1  cup  cooked  spaghetti 

(broken  into  small  pieces) 


Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  1/2  cup  of  cold  water  for  5  minutes.    Add  the  salt 
to  the  tomatoes  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point  and  then  press  through  a  fine  sieve 
to  remove  the  seeds.    Pour  the  hot  tomato  pulp  and  juice  over  the  gelatin  and  stir 
until  the  gelatin  has  dissolved.     '.Then  the  gelatin  mixture  is  partly  set  add  the  • 
vegetables.     Stir  until  well  mixed*    Pour  the  mixture  into  a  wet  moX<i  and  put  in 
a  cold  place  until  set.    Turn  out  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  salad 
dressing, 

JELLIED  FISH  SALAD 

1  pound  halibut  1-3/4  cups  diced  slcinncd  tomatoes 

1  quart  water  2  cups  shredded  raw  cabbage 

3  teaspoons  salt  6  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Popper 

3  tablespoons  gelatin 
l/2  cup  cold  water 

Sinvner  the  fish  in  the  quart  of  water  with  a  baj'  leaf  for  about  10  minutes, 
or  until  tender.    Drain  and  to  the  liquid  add  enough  hot  water  to  make  1  quart. 
Add  the  salt  and  pepper.    Remove  the  skin  and  bones  from  the  halibut  and  cut  Into 
even  pieces.     Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  l/2  cup  of  cold  water  for  five  minutes  and 
pour  over  i,t  the  hot  fish  stock  and  stir  until  the  gelatin  has  dissolved.  When 
the  gelatin  mixture  ha^  partly  set  add  the  fish,  vegetables,  and  lemon  juice.  Stir 
until  well  mixed.    Pour  the  mixture  into  a  wet  mold  and  pj.t  in  a  cold  place  until 
set.    Turn  out  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  salad  dressing. 
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PAMILY  lOOD  GUIDE 


Every  meal — Milk  for  children,  broad  for  all. 

Everj'-  da3r  Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children. 
A  green  or  yellow  vegetable. 
A  frait  or  additional  vegetable. 
Milk  for  all. 
Two  to  four  times  a  week — 

Tomatoes  for  all* 
Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts. 
Egf^s  (especially  for  children). 
 Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or  cheese. 

Eot  weetther  isn't  particularly  conducive  to  inspiration  or  invention,  particu- 
larly in  cooking  vihich  always  has  to  be  done  where  there  is  a  fire —  a.  process  of 
literally  carrying  coals  to  Ilewcastle,  and  hot  ones  in  the  bargain.    There  comes  a 
time  in  every  cook's  life  when  she  has  tried  all  the  dishes  ever  thought  of  and  when 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun.    At  such  a  time  the  Bureau  of  Home 
IJconomics,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  suggests  an  excursion  into  the  cookery 
lore  of  other  countries.    The  Orient,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Eui'ope  and  Asia- 
all  have  interesting  national  dishes  that  are  delightfully  new  to  the  average 
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jimerican  palate. 

At  first  glajoee-—  or  taete-*M  the  iiig^^di^rLts  may  seem  as  foreign  as  the  nam^ 
"b^r -which.- the  dish  is  known,  iDut  a  clo-ser  inspection  usually  reveals  familiar  meat  and 
TTtgetahle  standhyg.    If  strange  ones  are  included,  there  are  usually  similar  prt^duc'*!^ 
on  the  home  markets*    The  clever  cook  knows  when  to  substitute*    Most  of  the  differ*- 
ences  in  the  dishes  of  other  lands  result  from  seasonings  and  tricks  of  cookery* 
Native  dishes  arc  inexpensive,  as  a  rule^  and  easy  to  make*    The  recipes  of  the  J^- 
msnians  and  T'lirks  are  especially  good^  examples.    Iheir  casserole  of  lamb  with  eg§ 
plant  and  leeks  co-^jld  be  duplicated  any  place  in  this  country  without  difficulty. 
Yet  its  taste  is  distinctive. 

When  the  onion  has  no  p:;.aGe  in  one  of  these  national  family  dishes,  there  is 
usual-ly  a  nint  of  garlic,  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper,  or  a  pinch  of  unexpected  sugar 
which  acco'onts  for  the  subtle  and  foreign  flavor.    Haturally  this  do«s  not  refer  to 
the  costly  and  delicious  concoctions  achieved  by  chefs  in  world  renowned  restaurants. 
Great  chefs  devise  dishes  complicated  in  preparation  and  content*    Such  cooking  de- 
mands trained  and  experienced  hands  and  heads. 

The  Danish  people  frequently  boil  several  vegetables  together  in  the  same  pot, 
"but  they —  like  the  cooks  of  other  nations—  caution  against  overcooking.    They  sug- 
gest boiling  until  "just  tender,"  so  the  vegetables  will  be  firm  as  when  they  grow 
in  the  garden.    The  Orientals  offer  this  same  gentle  r^yninder,  and  they  also  caution 
against  covering  the  green  vegetables  while  they  are  cooking  to  prevent  the  color 
from  changing.  '  , 

As  one  gees  southward  the  cooking  seems  to  get  richer.    Southern  Europe  usual- 
ly prefers  more  sweets  and  spices  than  do'  the  northern  countries.    The  Spanish,  for 
instance,  prefer  their  meats  cooked  with  spices  and  sweets*    Consequently  our  South- 
'  em  hams  and  those  ser/ed  south  of  the  Pyrenees  are  similar. 

Sour  cream  can  not  usually  be  included  in  a  discussion  of  low  cost  foods,  bat 
frequently  it  is  a  home  produced  food  for  pex^^on?^  In  the  <io»mtry.     In  that  case  it 


ooi:ld  "be  add*5d  to  dishes  after  the  manner  of  the  Russians »  Trench  and  Bais^uBe  ^lic 
•  use  it -with  soups  and  with  fruits,  and  as  a  spread  for  hot  cakes* 

Many  native  dishes  of  foreign  land^i  hov/ever,  call  for  the  use  of  the  oven. 
So, far  a  hot  weather  s^o-ggestiont  we  have  gone  to  the  Orient  for  a  dish  which  is  not, 
in  facit,  native  to  China,  though  most  of  its  ingredients  are  to  "be  found  in  true 
Ch.inege  dishes*    It  has  one  do.cided  hot  weather  advantage—-  it  can  be  cooked  entirely 
en  top  of  the  stove,    ind  even  w^th  the  Occidental  substitutions  it. -has  the  tang  of 
Oriental  cookery,  and  is  prepared  according  to  the  method  invented  "by  the  Snperor 
Pow  Hay  Se  about  the  year  3000  B.C. 

Confucius  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  philosophical  teachings  but  he  left 
the  Chinese  another  heritage  in  scientific  principles  of  diet  which'  they  follow  to 
this  day.    Confucius  said  that  there  should  be  about  one  third  as  much  meat  as  vege- 
tables served  at  a  meal,  and  a  glance  through  a  Chinese  cookbook  shows  how  closely 
they  adhere  to  this  rule,  '  • 

Chop-  suey  was  first  made  in  this  country,  but  the  principles  of  Chinese  cook" 
ery  are  the  sai^e,    I'rom  its  name  it  means  simply  a  variety  of  small  pieces.    Host  - 
chop  sueys  contain  water  chestnuts*    These  are  not  only  difficiat  to  find  in  some 
imerica.n  markets,  but  are  rather  expensive,  so  the  bureau  recommends  Jerusalem  arti*^ 
chokes  or  radishes  in  their  stead.    Bamboo  shoots  ai^  another  of  the  usual  ingredi- 
ents that  are  expensive  and  not  available  everywhere,  so  the  bureau  suggests  the  gul>. 
stitution  of  bean  sprouts  or  celery.    Bean  sprouts  can  be  prepared  at  home  from  any 
variety  of  dried  beans.    Directions  for  sprouting  beans  may  be  h-ad  upon  request  to 
the  bureau. 

The  recipe  given  to-day  is  for  pork  chop  ^aey,    Hhe  Chinese  also  use  lamb, 
chicken,  duck,  and  shellfish  for  this  dish,  varying  the  acco3:Bpanying  ingredients 
|)  somewhat  in  each  case. 

The  cost  of  filling  a  week^s  market  basket  for  a  family  of  seven,  on  the  ba^ 
sis  of  the  low~cost  food  ^lide  developed  by  the  bureau,  arera^ged  $10,43,  THiis? 
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3stmate  was  determined  from  a  study  of  food  costs  in  12  cities,  b-jying  at  the  aver- 
age rather  than  at  the  more  expensive  type  stores,    following  are  the  cities  listed 
according  to  the  rate  of  expense  for  filling  the  market  basket  for  seven:  Los 
Angeles,  $9«51;  liew  Orleans,  $9,99;  St.  Louis,  $10,02;  Wasliington,  $10.11;  -  . 

Pittsburgh,  $10.11;  Kansas  City,  $10, 33;  Chicago,  $10.35;  Boston,  $10.39;  Detroit, 
$10.41;  Philadelphia,  $10.47;  Dallas,  $10.58;  Charlotte,  $10.75;  Hew  York,  $11.29; 
Atlanta,  $11.53. 

A  miLY  OP  sEra 
including 

father,  mother,  and  five  children  sho'old  buy  each  week; 

Bread  15-22  pounds 

?iour   3  -    4  pounds 

Cereal   6  -    8  po-ands 

XT.ole  fresh  milk   30  -  42  quarts 

or 

Canned  evapora.ted  milk   30  -  42  tall  cans 

Potatoes   20  -  30  po-ands 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut  butter  •  1-    3  poimds 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fraits  •   9  pounds 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellov;  color)  and 

inexpensive  fraits   20  -  25  po^onds 

Jats,  S"ach  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  margarine,  Tatter,  etc,  .  ,  4  pounds 

Sugar  and  molasses   5  pounds 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs  (8  eggs  approximates  1  po^ond)  ...  7-10  pounds 

Eggs  (for  children)   8  eggs 

Coffee   1  pound 

Tea  ,.  J  poimd 

^    si<    s»!    >jc  ^    ^  J{< 

x/iMU  IOI>.  OITS  DAY 
Breakfast 
Prait 

Cooked  Cereal  Milk 
Coffee  (ad-olts)       inik  (children) 

Dinner 

Pork  Chop  Suey  with  Rice 
Tea  Cookies 

^  Supuer 

Paw  fried  or  cottage  fried  potatoes 

Buttered  yellow  squash 

Milk  for  all 
*********** 


RECIF3S 


Pork  Chop  Suey 

1-|  to  a  cups  shredded  cooked  lean  pork  2  cups  meat  broth  or  thin  gravy 

2  tablespoons  fat  1  teaspoon  cornstarch 

1  green  pepper,  shredded  1  tablespoon  cold  water 

3  cups  shredded  onion  2  cups  sliced  raw  Jerusalpm 

2  cups  shredded  celery  artichokes  or  radishes 
^         Salt  to  taste  4  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

Brown  the  meat  lightly  in  half  the  fat  and  remove  from  the  skillet,    Co-ok  the 
pepper  and  onion  in  the  rest  of  the  fat  a  few  minutes •    Add  the  celery,  meat,  salt, 
broth  or  gravy,  cover,  and  simir.er  for  five  minutes.    Mix  the  cornstarch  and  water  un- 
til smooth,  stir  into  the  mixture,  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes  longer*    Add  the  arti- 
chokes or  radishesj  or  substitute  for  them  1  cup  of  sliced  peanuts.    Add  soy  sauce 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  the  desired  flavor  and  then  salt  to  taste.  Serve 
with  hot  flnky  rice,    (This  recipe  serves  5  persons). 

3oiled  Mce 

1  cup  rice  2  quarts  boiling  water 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Look  the  rice  over  to  remove  any  foreign  materials,  wash  in  hot  water  and 
drain.    Add  to  the  rapidly  boiling,  salted  water  gradually.    Wn.eii  all  has  been  added 
redicLce  the  heat  to  maintain  gentle  boiling,  and  cook  with  the  utensil  uncovered  until 
the  rice  grains  are  tender  (until  no  hard  center  is  felt  when  a  grain  is  pressed  be- 
tween the  th-umb  and  finger).    Drain  at  once,  and  rinse  by  pouring  hot  water  through 
the  rice  on  a  colander  or  sieve  to  remove  loose  starch  and  separate  the  grains. 
Drain,     The  rice  shovild  be  well  cooked  with  the  grains  whole  and  free  from  stickiness 

Brovni  rice  is  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  white  rice  except  that  after  boil- 
ing gently  about  30  minutes,  it  is  covered  and  allowed  to  simmer  until  the  rice  is 
cisoked  through  and  the  water  is  absorbed. 

Reheat  ric©  for  serving  by  steejning  it  in  a  colander  or  sieve  over  boiling 
water,  steaming  only  long  enough  to  heat  through.    Rice  for  two  day^s  servings  can 
be  boiled  at  one  time  and  rehea,ted  easily  when  needed.    Left-over  rice  combined 
with  other  foad  materials  makes  a  variety  of  appetizing  dishes. 

Serve  boiled  rice  instead  of  a  starchy  vegetable  with  butter  or  meat  gravy, 
with  creamed  meats,  curries,  or  chop  suey. 

A  softer,  more  moist  product  may  be  obtained  by  cooking  rice  in  a  double 
boiler,  fireloss  cooker,  or  waterless  cooker,  using  about  two  volT-imes  of  water  to 
one  of  rice.    Rice  so  prepared  is  desirable  for  croquettes,  patties,  rice  ring,  aJid 
any  dishes  in  which  the  rice  grains  are  to  be  held  together. 

One  cup  of  uncooked  rice  yields  about       cups  boiled  rice. 

"        >|:     ;K    >l<    >!«     *     >'/'  *  * 
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EA.MILY  POOD  GUIDE 


Every  meal — Milk  for  children,  bread  for  all. 

Every  day  Cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding.. 

Potatoes . 

Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children. 
A  green  or  yellov/  vegetable. 
A  fr-ait  or  additional  vegetable. 
Milk  for  all. 
Two  to  four  times  a  week — 

Tomatoes  for  all. 

Dried  bea.ns  and  peas  or  peanuts. 

Eggs  (especially  for  children). 

Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or  cheese. 


Por  variety,  why  not  follow  the  culinary  customs  of  people  living  in 
tropical  countries  and  serve  some  Indian  curry  to  your  family?    It  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  dishes  of  the  Far  East.     It  is  hot  and  spicy,  easy  to  prepare, 
and  inexpensive,  according  to  Fanny  W.  Yeatman,  food  preparation  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    In  the 
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biireau^s  experimental  laljoratory,    Mrs.  Yeatraan  lias  tested  several  curries  that  ar» 
adaptalDle  to  American  cookery,  and  recipes  are  available  to  the  public  on  request, 

M»st  persons  associate  curry  with  East  India,  but  in  reality  it  belongs  to 
all  Oriental  tropical  countries*    Althoii^h  its  seasoning  may  vary  somewhat  with  th© 
country,  curry  is  primarily  a  hot  dish  and  as  such  acts  as  a  stiimilant  for  flagging 
appetites.    Lack  of  appetite  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  hot  weather  even  in  our 
comparatively  brief  smrnier  period,  a  situation  which  is  intensified  many  times  over 
in  the  torrid  zone*    The  tropical  school  of  cooking,  v/hich  lias  developed  through 
centuries  of  experience  with  high  temperatures  naturally  aims  to  offset  the  effects 
of  the 'Weather*    Consequently  we  might  do  well  to  take  a  hint  from  them  and  serve 
some  of  their  special  dishes  in  July  and  August* 

Curries,  which  can  be  made  of  vegetables  alone  or  of  meat  and  vegetables,  are 
good  ways  of  using  left-over  meat  as  well  as  inexpensive  fresh  cuts  of  meat,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs*  Yeatman,    This  should  be  welcome  news  to  persons  who  are  budgeting  their 
food  costs*    The  heel  or  the  round  of  beef  or  the  breast  or  neck  of  lamb  will  make 
as  good  a  curry  as  one  of  the  more  expensive  cuts,  she  declares*    Fresh  or  cooked 
pork  makes  delicious  curries,  especially  if  combined  with  tart  apples  or  green 
tomatoes* 

Egg,  chicken  and  fowl  can  also  be  used  for  making  appetizing  curries,  but  un- 
less these  are  home  grown  products  they,  with  the  exception  of  eggs,  are  out  of  the 
low  cost  group*    Inexpensive  fish,  fresh  or  canned,  can  also  be  used  for  curry* 

Carry  is  an  old  dish  even  in  the  Orient*    To  curry  is  an  ancient  method  of 
preparing  meat  and  vegetables*    In  India  it  has  been  in  existence  since  Vedic  times, 
which  means  that  it  was  cooked  there  1500  years  before  Christ* 

The  curry  powder  itself,  from  which  the  dish  takes  its  name,  can  be  bought 
ready  prepared  in  this  country  for  about  40  cents  a  bottle*    This  should  last  an 
average  family  many  months.    In  India,  curry  is  mixed  daily  from  the  various  spices 
that  give  it  its  very  distinctive  flavor*    Each  Indian  cook  house  has,  as  part  of 
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its  equipment,  a  smooth  flat  stone  and  small  stone  roller,  on  which  the  spices  are 
crashed  and  groimd  as  needed.    Some  of  the  ingredients  for  currj^  pov;der  are  old  fani"U 
iar  standhys  to  American  kitchens^  such  as  onion,  garlic,  and  hlacli  peppcr-coms. 
But  green  ginger,  ttimeric,  caraway  seeds,  dried  hot  chillis  or  peppers  and  coriander 
seeds  and  leaves  are  less  frequent  on  our  pantry  shelves. 

In  addition  to  the  onion  that  is  used  as  a  spice,  one  or  two  more  are  added 
to  the  curry  daring  the  cooking  process,  Mrs.  Yeatman  points  out.     This  onion  is 
cooked  until  perfectly  soft  so  tliat  its  pulp  makes  the  gravy  thick,    ^d  heing  very 
thoroughly  cooked,  the  onion  is  usually  palatahle  even  to  those  persons  who  ordinar- 
ily dislike  its  flavor* 

As  a  general  rale,  curry  is  served  with  rice  cooked  so  that  each  grain  is 
separate.    In  India  a  chutney  often  accompanies  curry.    Mangos  are  the  "basis  of  the 
true  chutney,  out  since  they  can  not  "be  fouiid  in  our  markets,  the  "bureau  has  devel- 
oped some  recipes  that  su'bstitute  chopped  apples.    One  of  these  follows:    If  chutney 
is  not  availa"blc,  Mrs.  Yeatman  suggests  a  tart  dessert  of  frait,  either  fresh  or  in 
a  pie* 

i  The  cost  of  filling  a  week^s  market  "basket  for  a  family  of  ten,  on  the  basis 

"  This  survey  was  made  in  13  representative  cities  throughout  the  country, 

of  the  low-cost  food  guide  developed  "by  the  "bureau,  averaged  $14,86./  The  prices 

were  gathered  from  the  average  rather  than  the  expensive  type  stores.    iFollowing  are 

the  cities  listed  according  to  the  rate  of  expense  for  filling  the  market  "basket  for 

•j     ten:    Eancas  City,  $13.95;  Chicago,  $14,00;  St.  Louis,  $14.10;  Uew  Orleans,  $14.18; 

Pitts"bursh,  $14,38;  Washington,  IXlC.,  $14.42;  Boston,  $14,66;  Dallas,  $15^'12; 

PMladclphia,  $15,19;  Detroit,  $15,56;  Charlotte,  $15,66;  Hew  York,  $15,685  Atlanta, 

$16,25, 

*9it  ^  ^  ^ 

^T*  ^* 

A  IMILY  OF  TM 
including 

three  adults  and  seven  children  should  ^iiy  every  week: 

Bread   •••,«•••••«••••.••    25  -  35  pounds 

Plour  ••«•'••,,••••••••••••••••••••.      3-    5  pounds 

Cereal    •»••   10-12  pounds  / 


Jpaole  fresh  milk  •••••••*.••«•»«  ••.,  43  -  56  quarts 

^  or 

Cijined  evaporated  milk   •..•..,.43-55  tall  cans 

potatoes  •  •  30  -  40  poimds 

feed  iDeans,  peas,  peanut  "butter    2-5  pounds 

lomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits    •  •  •   '12  po-ands 

Other  vegetables  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits                     .......    30-40  pounds 

fats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork|  "ba-con,  margarin,  "butter,  etc.  ...  6  pounds 

^agar  and  molasses  ...........                     ........  7  pounds 

l^ean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs    «•••••«...•..••.  ••10-  14  poimds 

ISggs  (for  children)    •.••..•o«..«»  •••«  8  eggs 

;|<    >fs  ;i<    >f!    >f:     sfi    >i<    :^    %    >(i  it* 

mm  PGR  om  day 


Cooked  cer^^^-  Milk 
Coffee  (adultfaj         Kilk  (children) 

I)inngr 

Vegetal:le  Oarry 
Go-c^n  Applo  Pie 
M 1  Ik  ( ev  ei"3'"b o  dj/' ) 

Su-p-per 

Tomato  Ba."bhit  on  Toast 

Balled  Potato 
Tea  «-  Milk 


ESCIPSS 


(These  recipes  sea.^ve  5  persons) 


Vegetable  Curry 


1 

1 
1 
1 


cup  rice 

cuo  diced  onion 
cup  diced  caiTots 
cup  diced  celery 


1  cup  fresh  or  canned  peas 


4  ta'blecpoons  "butter 

LGaspocn  salt,  or  to  season 
4-  teaspoon  curry 
2  teaspoons  Forcestershire 
Gauce 


17ash  and  cook  the  rice  in  three  pints  of  gently  boiling  salted  wat:r.  Drain 
and  put  in  a  colander  and  pour  hot  water  over  the  rice.    Then  ntand  the  colsnder 
jpver  steam  iintil  the  gi^ains  svell  and  separate.    Cook  the  vogatahles  in  a  aiiall 
Quantity  of  water  and  just  "before  removing  from  the  stovo  add  1  cup  of  canned  peas» 
If  fresh  peas'  are  availaole,  cook  them  vn.th  the  other  vegetaoles*      Add  the  salt, 
carry  and  sauce  to  the  vegetahlo  liquor.    Make  a  ring  of  the  cooked  rice,  placing 
the  vegetables  in  the  centert  and  pour  over  them  the  liqiaid  mixture.    Sprva  very 
hot» 
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Green  Apple  Pie 


6  to  8  green  apples  ^  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  su-^ar  2  tablespoons  butter 

4  teaspoon  cinnamon  Pastry 

Pare,  core  and  slice  the  apples.    Place  in  a  saucepan  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  water*    Cook  with  a  cover  until  the  apples  are  partly  tender.    Add  the  sugar, 
cirjiamon,  salt  and  "butter  and  stir  until  blended*    Line  a  deep  pie  tin  with  pastry, 
and  fill  with  the  apples.    Add  the  top  sheet  of  pastry.    Put  the  pie  in  a  moderately 
liot  oven  (400°5\)  for  10  minutes,  lovver  the  temperature  to  more  moderate  heat  (375op) 
and  bake  the  pie  for  20  -  25  minutes i  or  until  the  a.pples  are  tender  and  the  crust 
ia  golden  brown.    If  the  pie  seems  too  tartt  sugar  may  be  added  when  servedL. 


Tomato  Pabbit 


2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fo.t 
■|-  cup  finely  cut  celery" 
•g-  green  pepper,  chopped 
^:  small  onion,  chopped 
2  tablespoons  flour 


1  pint  canned  tomatoes 

J  pound  cheese,  shaved  thin 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs 

Tabasco  sauce 


Ilelt  the  fat  in  a  heavy  skillet,  add  the  celery,  green  pepper,  and  onion,  cook 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  stir  frequently*     Gpriiikle  the  flour  over  the  cooked  vegeta- 
"bles,  ponJT  in  the  tomatoes,  and  add  the  cheese  and  salt*    Cook  over  low  heat  and, 
stir  -until  the  mixture  thickens  and  the  cheese  is  melted*    Pou.r  some  of  this  mixture 
into  the  v/ell-beaten  eggs,  then  pour  all  back  into  the  skillet,  and  continue  to  cook 
over  low  heat  until  thickened  and  creamy.    Add  a  few  dashes  of  tabasco  sauce  and 
serve  on  crisp  toast  or  crackers* 

Apple  Chutney 


3  quarts  chopped  apples 

3  lemons 

2  chili  peppers 

1  qu-art  brown  sugar 

1  quart  cider  vinegar 

1  q^-iart  dat^-s,  stoned  and  chopped 

1  pint  tarragon  vinegar 


2  pounds  sultana  raisins 
1  tablespoon  ground  ginger 
1  teaspoon  paprika 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  onion  chopped 
G-arlic 

2  sjiiall  cloves 


Wash,  pare,  and  core  the  apples.  Chop  them  7/ith  the  lemons,  as  the^acid  will 
help  to  keep  the  apples  from  taming  dark  a  Rem.ove  the  seeds  from  the  chili  peppers* 
Mix  all  the  ingredients*  Boil  gently  until  the  apples  are  soft  and  stir  the  mixture 
occasionally  with  a  fork*    Eottle    the  chutney  while  hot  av..d  seal. 
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FAMILY  FOOD  GUIDE 


:  Every  meal — Milk  for  children,  bread  for  all.  : 

:  Every  day  Cereal  in  porridge  or  padding.  : 

:                      Potatoes.  J 

:                      Tomatoes  (or  oranges)  for  children.  : 

:                      A  green  or  yellow  vegetable.  t 

:                      A  frij-it  or  additional  vegetable.  i 

:  Milk  for  all.  : 
:  G>J70  to  four  times  a  week — 

Tomatoes  for  all.  ' 

i                      Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts,  : 

:                     Eggs  (especially  for  children).  ! 

:  Loan  meat,  fish,  or  poultry,  or  cheese.: 

*  ****** 

This  v/eek  the  Market  Basket  family  travels  to  Itagary  in  search  of  low 
cost  meals.    To  most  persons  the  thought  of  Hungarian  cookery  immediately  sug- 
gests goulash,  which  has  extended  its  fame  across  boundaries  and  oceans  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  humble  caiiipfire  of  the  herdsman  whore  it  originated. 
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Though  goulash  is  a  simple  shepherd's  dish,  it  is  as  tasty  a-s  it  is  nourish- 
ing.    G-oulash  is  aJso  the  mainstay  of  the  v/orkers  who  gather  in  the  vine- 
yards each  year  to  harvest  the  grapes. 

The  Hmgarians  are  fond  of  well  seasoned  food  and  freely  use  onions, 
chives,  chopped  parsley  and  always  paprika  in  coo&ing.    They  seldom  fry  vege- 
tables, "out  serve  them  frequently  with  a  sauce  m-ade  from  butter  and  flo^or 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  vegetable  water  or,  v;henever  they  can  afford  to, 
with  fresh  or  sour  cream. 

They  eat  the  same  meats  as  we  do  here  in  the  United ' States .    Beef  is 
alv/ays  the  basis  of  the  goulash  although  it  usually  contains  pork  and  mutton 
as  7^ell .     .  "  ' 

The  hogs  in  Hungary  are  carefully  tended.    A  common  ration  is  Vatter- 
milk  and  corn.    Hems  are  frequently  prepared  by  covering  them  an  inch  or  so 
deep  with  bread  dough  and  slowly  baking  them  in  an  oven  for  four  or  five 
hours.    This  dish  is  one  of  their  great  delicacies.    Tlae  dough  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavor  of  the  ham,  and  also  prevents  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  juices.    But  the  ham  must  be  baked  very  slowly  or  the  dough  will  b-iirn. 
Pork  chops  are  also  popular  and  Hungarians,  especially  the  peasants,  eat  much 
bacon. 

Lamb  and  nivitton  come  in  for  their  full  share  on  the  menus  of  the  Hun- 
garian household.    Hangaidans  are  pa.rtial  to  stews,  cutlets,  shoulder  roasts 
and  roast  leg  of  lamb.    But  they  always  use  a  little  garlic  with  Inmb  and 
mutton,  and  in  roast  of  lamb  bacon  strips  are  drawn  through  the  meat  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  a  roast  of  beef  is  larded. 

Goose  is  the  Hungarian  national  bird  as  the  turkey  is  ours,  although 
they  also  have  turkey  as  well  as  chicken.    Even  the  poorest  peasant  family 
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has  a  flock  of  geese  which  it  herds  carefully.     The  Hungarians  have  a  prac- 
tice of  stuffing  the  geese  with  noodles  in  order  to  fatten  them,  hut  not 
quite  as  extensively  as  the  Strasshurg  geese  are  fattened  to  prepare  their 
livers  for  pate  de  foie  gras.    Stuffing  is  literally  the  word  in  this  case 
for  they  don't  leave  the  matter  of  food  to  the  appetite  of  the  geese  them- 
selves, hut  catch  them  and  hold  their  hills  open  and  force  the  noodles  down 
their  throats,  .  ■ 

Salted  hutter  is  alien  to  the  Hungarian  table  and  only  the  sweet  va- 
riety is  eaten.    For  cooking,  lard  or  bacon  fat  is  usually  used  and  not 
butter,  although  they  do  have  a  way  of  cooking  down  the  sweet  butter  and 
storing  it  in  crocks  to  be  used  only  for  cooking.    This  is  usually  done  in 
the  summer  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  butter  and  when  it  is  quite  cheap. 
Sour  cream  is  used  freely  in  sauces  and  in  many  dishes  much  as  we  would 
butter. 

Not  so  many  potatoes  are  eaten  as  in  this  country  and  in  their  place 
are  noodles  and  dumplings  prepared  in  many  different  ways.  The  noodles  may 
be  served  with  the  soup  or  as  a  dessert.  Sometimes  they  are  combined  with 
cottage  cheese  and  butter  and  often  with  jam  and  butter  as  a  dess(urt.  For 
these  two  dishes,  the  noodles  are  brought  piping  hot  to  the  table  whore  the 
other  ingredients  arc  added.  A  preserve  of  cooked  fresh  prunes,  an  old  and 
popular  Hungarian  standby,  is  frequently  used  for  this  noodle  dessert. 

The  Hungarians,  in  company  with  many  other  continental  peoples,  are 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the\  many  varieties  of  wild  mushrooms.  Daring 
the  season  they  gather  them  for  the  winter's  use  and  a  string  of  dried  mush- 
rooms is  as  familiar  a  sight  in  their  kitchens  and  shops  as  the  garlic  plait 
is  to  the  Italian's.    The  Hungarian  fondness  for  mushrooms  is  shown  by  the 


fact  that  'scarcely  one  meal  is  served  during  the  fresh  mshroom  season  with- 
out includins:  them  in  some  form  or  other* 

Five  meals  a  day  is  the  usual  Rangarian  custom,  "beginning  with  a  sinrple 
"bresM'ast  of  coffee,  rolls  and  "butter..    At  ten  o'clock  comes  a  mid-mornjing 
"brealcfast,  with  dinner  at  noon,  coffee  with  a  bun  or  cake  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  supper  at  the  end  of  the  day..    Usually  no  "beverage  is  served 
with  supper,  unless,  perhaps,  a  light  wine  or  beer.  > 

Since  it  is  undesirable  and  im-oractical  to  offer  a  five  meal  mem,  the 

f 

Bureau  of  Home  Sconomics  offers  the  usual  iLmerican  three  meals.  .All  of  the 
meals  are  typical  of  K-angary,  with  the  exception  of  the  cooked  cereal  for 
breakfast,  which  is  urJmown  in  the  land  of  the  Magyars.    Their  cereals  are 
barley,  cornstarch  and  farina  which  are  used  in  soups  and  for  thic3^ning 
purposes.    The  menu  which  follows  might  bo  torm.ed  an  agriculture  m-onu  since 
all  of  the  foods  could  be  ^sroduced  on  the  farm. 

The  dinner  of  liver  dumplings,  squash' and  pancakes  might  be  found  in 
any  Hungarian  home.    Pork  liver  is  used  for  the  dumplings,  not  only  because 
it  is  less  expensive  but  because  it  or  calves^  liver  would  be  used  in  Hungary 
and  not  beef  liver.     Sour  cream  would  be  preferred  to  the  milk  and  lemon 
juice  in  the  cooked  squash  but  except  for  persons  with  a  cow,  it  would  add 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  dish  here  in  America. 

The  Hungarian  pancake  roll  calls  for  three         yolks,  one  tablespoon 
of  sugar,  two  cups  of  flour  and  enough  milk  to  make  a  thin  batter,  with  the 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  added  last.     This  is  a  m.ore  expensive  mixture  than 
the  bureau's  regalar  griddle  cake  recipe  which  is  substituted  in  the  follow- 
ing group  of  recipes.     (A  recipe  for  goulash  that  has  been  tested  and  approved 

by  the  bureau,  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  "bureau.    It  is  not  given  hero 
since  it  is  so  well  known.) 

***** 


< 
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A  miLY  OT  TWO  ADULTS 
.shoiild  buy  every  week: 

Bread  •.•»«*»*««*»»««*«**«««i^^..*9''l2  pounds 
Flour  •••••••.••«•«•.*•••.••«••.•.  2  pounds 

Cereal    ••••«.«.'^.««»*».«t«**»»«.«*2~    3  pounds 

Whole  fresh  milk    •»••.. 10  quarts 
or 

Canned  unsweetened  milk  •  U  ~  10  tall  cans 

Potatoes  7-*  11  pounds 

Dried  "beans,  peas,  peanut  "butter  ^  -  li  pounds 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  or  citrus  fruits    ..••.«.«    3  ~    ^  pounds 
Other  vegeta'bles  (including  some  of  green  or  yellow  color)  and 

inexpensive  fruits    •..«..«.  9  "*  1^  pot-inds 

Pats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  hacon,  margarin,  "butter  ,  etc.  if-  poiinds 
Su.ga.r  and  molasses  2-    3  pounds 

Lean  meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs  .••••..•.*......2-|-U  pounds 

Eggs  .......    •.......•..««...     2    -6  eggs 

Coffee  »•»••••••    ^  pound 

Tea  «..•»•.«    ......•«••«.••..         1/3  pound 

)|c  sjc      ^  !^  S^C  3^  2^  ^jt  3|C  jjt  3^  SfS  2^ 

MEITJ  FOR  Om  DAY 

Breakfast 

Cooked  cereal  with  milk 
Coffee 


Dinner 

Liver  Damp lings 
Squash 
Pancake  roll  Tea 

Supper 

Pea  Soup 
Fresh  corn  on  co"b 
Watermelon  or  other  fresh  fruit 


>        V  1 


ese  recipes  serve  5  persons) 
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RECIPES 


I'iver  i>jmplinffs 


1  lb.  liver 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parslej*" 
2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 

1  teas"ooon  salt 


l/U  teaspoon  pepper 

2  teaspoons  lard  or  "bacon  drippings 

1  cup  farina 

1  can  "beef  consonme 


■Remove  the  membrane  from  the  liver  and  put  the  liver  through  a  meat  grinder 
twice.  Add  the  finely  chopped  parsley  and  onion  to  the  liver,  Tnen  add  the  salt, 

epper,  fat  and  farina.  Shape  into  small  balls  about  li  incheo  in  diameter  and  drop 
into  the  boiling  consomme,  to  which  1  can  of  water  has  previously  been  added. Simmer 
slowly  for  5  minutes  and  serve  piping  hot.Tlie  broth  should  be  caved  and  uGed  as 
Doup  stock. 

Cooked  Squash 


2  quarts  pared  and  sliced  squash 

l/U  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  teaspoon  paprika 


1-1/2  teaspoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  flour 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
l/U  cup  m.ilk 


Cut  the  squash  into  uniform  slices  about  l/k  inch  thick.  Add  the  ^ater, 
tter,  paprika  and  salt,  cover  and  cook  until  the  squash  is  tender.  Remove  the 
over  and  cook  until  the  liquid  is  almost  gone.  Sprinkle  the  flour  over  the  squash. 
Stir  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes.  Add  the  lemon  juice  and  m.ilk.  Stir  well  and  cook 
'p  once  and  then  serve. 

Pea  Soup  made  with  Pods 

2  quarts  fresh  green  pea  pods  (  2  lbs  peas  should  suffice) 
2  quarts  water 

h  large  carrots,  cut  in  long  slices 
2  large  onions  sliced 
2  teaspoons  salt 
l/g  teaspoon  white  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  flour 

TTash  the  pods  thoroughly.  Add  the  water,  carrots,  onions,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cover  and  simmer  about  1  hour.  Remiove  the  carrots,  drain  the  stock  and  discard  the 

ods  and  onions.  Melt  the  butter  and  cook  until  golden  brcvn.  Add  the  flour,  mix 
well  and  to  this  add  a  small  q^iantity  of  the  hot  liquid.  Stir  -'ontil  well  blended 
and  then  return  this  mixture  to  the  soud  stock  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes. 


1/3  cup  milk  &  water 

(half  and  half) 
1/2  cup  sifted  flour 


I>ju:nplin^s 


1/2  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  me3:ted  butter 


Add  the  milk  to  the  flour  and  salt,  stir  in  the  butter  and  beat  untit  well 
mixed.  Drop  the  batter  quickly  into  the  gently  boiling  soup  by  CAe-half  teaspoon- 
fulls.  When  the  dumplings  come  to  the  top,  serve  the  $oup  at  once. 

The  carrots  may  be  served  at  another  m.eal  or  cut  in  small  pieces  ejii.  put 
ack  in  the  Emup, 
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